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THE WAY OUT 


(Quoted from PAX ET LIBERTAS, Vol. I, No. 2, April, 1920) 

The “peace to end peace” has opened a Pandora’s 
‘box of evils. We see helpless African natives, victims 
once of chattel slavery and now of European conscrip- 
tion; China turning from age-long pacifism to a belief in 
armed force; Arabs and Zionists in strife; fresh Ar- 
menian massacres at a time when Turkey is wholly in 
the power of the victors; Russia excommunicated; East- 
ern Europe Balkanized; Central Europe famine-stricken; 
America disillusioned and apparently, for the moment, 


only anxious to wash her hands of calamitous Europe | 


and get back to business. 

hange is bound to come. It will come, as far as 
one can guess, chiefly by one of three ways. It may 
come by revolution—terrors, red or white, succeeding 
one another indefinitely. We may see instead a process 
of slow haphazard readjustment, through decline of 
power at one point and growth of power at another 
point, and a general sagging and decay. Or it may be 
the world will yet pull itself together, correct the most 
serious wrongs of the Treaty along lines of self-deter- 
‘mination, create a true Society of Nations, and clear the 
way for economic and social readjustment by peaceable 
methods. 

We do not flatter ouselves that these things for 
which we are working will come quickly or completely. 
We rejoice, however, to see a growing comprehension of 
the impasse to which a system of economic imperialism 


necessarily leads. 
— Emily Balch. 


Reading these words written twenty-three years 
_ ago we may be tempted to say that history repeats itself. 
In reality no two historical situations are enough alike, 
however many important elements they may have in 
common, to enable us to foretell the future. 
Comparing today with 1920, the prospect looks. to 
me worse in some ways, better in others; in any case 
very different. For one thing the globe is smaller and 
men’s interests correspondingly wider. 
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guess how deep nor how 


The League of Nations failed, it is thought, and in 
some senses it obviously did so, but it contributed much 
to convince world opinion of the necessity of some sort 
of world organization so that it looks now as though 
re United States would not repeat its great refusal 
of 1919. 

Calamitous Europe, too, having been forcibly unified 
in Nazi slavery, may prove ready to organize iteslf in 


freedom, combining economic unity with cultural di- . 


versity. 

The “Social Question” has not been solved but it 
has ripened and tolerance has increased. The danger 
of violent class-struggle looks less to me than it did in 
1920. On the other hand racial tensions are mounting — 
but is not this the reverse side of progress toward free- 
dom from race discrimination? 

Fundamental to all advance is the moral culture of 
mankind and especially dynamic good-will, but we have 
no way of measuring moral gain or loss nor the infinitely 
precious quality of inward spirituality. We cannot yet 
t the impress of Nazi 
education may prove to be, but the claim to superior 
rights on the basis of superior strength is highly vul- 
nerable and this philosophy is likely to cease to be 
attractive to those who turn out to be the weaker. 

It seems only too clear that men will not be ripe for 
any true peace when this war is over, yet it seems not 
unreasonable to hope that thereafter men be partly 
drawn, partly driven, to settle their differences of in- 
terests and ideologies other means than 
killing. And once the fear and expectation of war is 
eliminated an unexampled opportunity will be opened 
to all the forces of good. May we, each in her own 
small degree, contribute all of which we are capable to 
the future that we hope for. 


— EMILY BALCH. 
April 12, 1943. 
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Dr. Helene Stoecker 


Dr. Helene Stécker, pioneer German feminist leader 
and pacifist, one of our dramatic W.I.L. personalities, 
died in. New York on February 24, 1943. Dr. Stécker 
became internationally known through her efforts to 
improve the status of motherhood, especially of unmar- 
ried mothers and illegitimate children. She founded the 
German League for the Protection of Motherhood and 
Sexual Reform. She founded and published, from 1905 
to 1933, the monthly magazine, “Die neue Generation”. 

Born seventy-four. years ago, in a happier era, in 
Elberfeld in the Rhineland, Helene Stécker was one of 
the first German woman students to receive university 
training. She studied at Berlin, Glasgow, and Berne, 
receiving her doctorate in 1901. ; 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, she turned 
her tremendous energies towards working for a warless 
world. She took part in many international peace con- 
gresses, sharply criticized the harsh terms of the Trea 
of Brest-Litovsk, and was associated with the Nobe 
Peace Prize winner, Dr. Quidde, as vice-president of the 
German Friedenskartell (League for Peace). Outlawed 
by the Hitler regime, Dr, Stécker escaped to Switzerland, 
subsequently settled in England, later in Sweden, and 
then proceedéd, though very ill, through Russia and 
Japan to the United States. In San Francisco she under- 
went two serious operations, and then spent three months 
in St. Paul with her devoted friend and sponsor, Mrs. 
Ruth Gage-Colby, finally adventuring to New York in 
search of health. 

She was a woman of great charm, with her wide- 
apart blue-gray eyes, her beautiful skin and hair, and her 
quiet voice. Those who had the privilege of meeting her 


‘will long remember her wide-ranging interests, her com- 


plete lack of bitterness, and her great compassions. 
— MERCEDES M. RANDALL. 
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THE FIVE FOOT SHELF 


An exhibition of the books and pamphlets composing 
“The Five Foot Shelf of Pacifist Literature” has been 
atranged in the Friends’ Historical Library of Swarth- 


more College. The books have been lent by the Wo- 


men’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
the American Friends Service Committee, the Swarth- 
more College Library, the Jane Addams Peace Collec- 
tion and the Friends’ Historical Library. 

The list of books for this Five Foot Shelf was com- 
piled by some 200 leaders in the peace movement and 
issued by the Pacifist Research Bureau, an organization 
devoted to the scientific study of the philosophy and 
problems of pacifism. Titles were selected on the basis 
of subject matter. Many of them are now out of print 
and consequently difficult to secure. Several were pub- 
lished in England. 

Because of the rarity of some of the books it has 
been necessary to limit the use of the collection to vis- 
itors and local students. It is regretted that inquirers 
from a distance cannot be granted loan service by mail. 
Copies of the eight page printed list of books can be 
secured from The Pacifist Research Bureau, 1201 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., price 5 cents. 


LUNCHEON SPEAKER 


Congressman Walter H. Judd of Minnesota has accepted 
our invitation to. speak at the luncheon on Sunday, May 2, at 
the Annual Meeting in New York. A missionary for many years 
in China, Dr. Judd will talk on the Oriental Exclusion Act. 
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It Takes Courage ! 
But Good Luck to 


Above is the frontispiece and caption in SURVEY GRA 
International Congress in Washington. There Miss Addams 
its trip across the country. Miss Amy ‘Woods, nation@ exec 
ments. Aboard this train, W.I.L. leaders from several natio 
permanent peace and international good-will. But in a nu 
rumpuses were stirred up by several super-patriotic groups that 
even said to be dangerous for the women to get off the train. 
tacks on the peace movement that continued for years. Our 
were disillusioned and shocked. Yet they finished the trip, in 
quarters the support evidenced by the picture above. We repri 
encouragement in these days, and as a testimony to the vita 
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idrick Willem Van Loon in “Survey Graphic,” June, 1924. 


urage ! 

ack to the Ladies... ... 

'Y GRAPHIC for June, 1924. The W.L.L. had just held its 
Addams took the lead in launching the “Pax Special” train on 
ynal executive secretary, made all the complicated arrange- 
‘al nations toured to many cities to speak on disarmament, 
n @ number of centers the ladies were not weicomed. Such 
japs that meetings were canceled at the last moment; it was 
he train. The ttip marked the beginning of the vitriolic at- 
s. Our European delegates, coming to a “land of freedom” 
trip, in many places held successful meetings, and found in some 
We reprint it now, thanks to the generosity of its owner, as an 
the vitality of our organization. . 


«Letter from Sweden 


Stockholm, October 30, 1942, 
Dear Friends: 


In these tragic days we are eager to keep every - 
possibility of contact with our sections abroad, and we 


are thankful for all news. : 

I shall try to give you a short report on our activ- 
ities, which are, of course, strongly reduced by the 
situation. 


We are happy to be able to publish our Bulletin (in ~~ 
6000 copies), to arrange, alone or together with other  —* 


peace movements, public meetings and courses on Peace, 
Liberty, and Democracy. 

We got a grant from the Government of 1000 crowns 
for this educational work. On Goodwill Day, May 18, 
we had our traditional sale of the Peace flower, the white 


narcissus. A short morning prayer in connection with 


the day was broadcast. In spite of the crisis, 400,000 
flowers were sold, which enables us to continue our 


work. Part of the profit has already been uged for 


humanitarian help to refugees here, to victims of war in 
our neighbor countries and in France, Greece, China, 
Poland, Russia, and Belgium. 

We were glad to support an a to our Govern- 


ment to equip ships for transport of food to Greece from _ 
_ America. 


At a week-end meeting of our Central Board in 
August, we discussed the methods to meet, by non- 


violent means, foreign propaganda and to strengthen — 
the “inner front” (mental resistance) through correct — 
information from our part and on the part of the author- . 


ities. 
It was also decided to start a survey of literature’ 


on men and women who have devoted their lives to 


peaceful deeds and humanitarian activity, in order to 


counterbalance the glorification of war heroism and wor-. 


ship of leader tendencies, which easily attract the youth. 

Since then we have recommended to our groups to 
take up a serious study of different plans for world 
after the war. Mrs. Waern-Bugge and 
others have published summaries of the most important 
projects. 

In cooperation with other peace movements the 
International Peace Campaign arranged a study con- 
ference where prominent experts spoke on Future World 
Organization under economic, social, military, consti- 
tutional, and educational aspects. 


A Joint Committee of Ten Women’s Organizations - 


is formed in order to cooperate in international questions. 
Several actions were initiated by W.I.L. and carried out 
in common. 

A message of sympathy to the women of Norway 
was signed by 36 women’s organizations (representing 
500,000 members) and radiated abroad. 


An appeal was sent to the Swedish Union of Trades- _ 


men to reduce traffic in war toys. Another appeal-asked 


the Government to appoint an Expert Committee in 
preparation for the economic problems which will arise | 


after the war. 

The Joint Committee is now preparing an Inquiry 
on a broad basis, directed to women of all classes and 
occupations. The answers are meant to represent 
“desires and opinions of Swedish women when the new 
world of peace is planned”. Among the different topics 
are: international cooperation (human rights, defense, 
administration, women and the coming peace conference, 
influence of women in general); social and economic 
security; work and leisure; morals and religion; educa- 
tion and training, etc. 

I hope. this will give you an idea of our activity. 
Hearty wishes for Christmas and 1943 to all friends, 

Yours Cordially, 


Naima Sahlborn. 


/ 
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C. O. HUNGER STRIKERS 


If “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church”, it is 
perhaps equally true that in our modern life; the deliberate taking 


sp 
in the pacifist movement who claim to be devoted to the 
cause of peace. 
As I write this, on April 12th, 1943, two conscientious objec- 
tors are entering upon their 59th day of a hunger strike at 
Danbury Prison. ‘Theirs is not the story of neurotic high-strung 
youths who by this self-inflicted punishment are attempting to 
call attention to themselves. Egocentricity is not part of their 
equipment. 
The story and the suffering of these boys compels all of us 
to evaluate once more our own devotion to the cause we serve; 
for such heroic witness must first of all drive pacifists to face 
themselves. This is not always a happy occupation for one is 
impelled to ask oneself if there is any cause for which one would 
deliberately take upon oneself such an ordeal. I am not here 
concerned with the wisdom of their act. That I do not feel com- 
petent to judge. But could I— would I—do the same for the 
cause of peace? Would I do it, particularly if I were not guar- 
anteed assured success for my suffering? Even if I would not 
fast, would I do anything else of equal sacrifice and suffering? 
As I ask these questions of myself, I am deeply humbled by the 
utterness of the witness of these two boys. If it drives any of us 
= a the meagerness of our devotion, they cannot have suffered 


The facts about Stanley Murphy and Louis Taylor are 
simple. Both were accepted by their local draft boards as 
ine conscientious objectors and given a classification of 4E. 

ey spent sixteen months in C.P.S. camps where they had a 
record of cooperation and good spirits. But while they were in 
camp, they were also protesting as vigorously as they knew how 
against what seemed to them—(and certainly seems to me)— 
a clear evasion of the spirit and intent of the Selective Service 
Law. For the Act, as it relates to C.O.’s provides that the 
C.O.’s shall do “work of national importance under civilian direc- 
tion”. These men felt that all of the work which they had been 
given to do was “made work” which might have been acceptable 
in the days of unemployment but not in a time of great crisis 
and need. When they were finally given the job of picking up 
leaves, they left camp, publicly declaring their reasons and filing 
with the government their addresses. They were finally picked 
up, went through a trial and were sentenced to two and one-half 
years at Danbury Prison. Here they immediately began their 
hunger strike—a strike not against the prison, but against a 


BOOX .NOTES 


The Peace We Fight For, by Hiram Motherwell. Harpers, 
$3.00. The most vivid picture that has appeared of what condi- 
tions in Europe will actually be when the fighting stops. Later 

consider problems of an interim super-government, a 
federation, the questions of Russia, Asia, etc. Appendices give 
recent important statements of Welles, Wilkie, Milo Perkins, 
Wallace, and the President. Very readable style. “You cannot 
dig coal with bayonets and you cannot shoot a whole people 
into paper money.” 


* * 


Economic Union and Durable Peace, by Otto Tod Mallery. 
Harpers, $2. Mr. Mallery starts with the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements as a basis for an easily initiated plan of dealing 
with fundamental economic questions which must be rationally 
adjusted if we are not to invite further wars. Elimination of 
trade barriers is the beginning of the thesis, which goes on to 
consider colonies, higher living standards, the creaton of a world 
Commission for Economic Union, etc. The author, who is an 
experienced “social engineer,” reduces a complicated subject to 
very. simple terms which anyone can comprehend. 


The Balance of power, by Edward Vose Gulick. 25c. This 
booklet is the second of the series issucd by the Pacifist Research 
Bureau, of which the first was “Coercion of States: in Federal 
Unions.” In the new pamphlet the theory and history of balance 
of power are examined—its advantages as a workable system, its 


far outweighing disadvantages, and its inevitable result in war- — 
fare. The conclusion presents the necessity of completely dis- 


carding this policy and turning to a new plan—that of world 
government. 


government policy. They are unalterably 


opposed to 
tion but their fast is an effort to focus attention on the failure 


of the government to permit thousands of men to do jobs-of 
social significance and of national importance which lie within 
their consciences. They could not endure wasting months in 
mere boondoggling while their brothers died across the sea. But 
the government cannot bear the whole responsibility—had the 
peace movement itself been vigorous and insistent on this point 
of law, these two boys no doubt would have continued to work 
in the C.P.S. camps as they had for 16 months. 

The doctor at the prison, I am informed, hag stated that at 
the beginning when he first saw the boys he did not believe they 
had it in them to go through such suffering. But watching them 
for almost two months, they have won his respect. About the 
30th day of their fast, the’ prison authorities ordered forcible 
feeding on the theory that they would begin to regain weight. 
But this has not happened. They continue to grow weaker and 
to lose weight. 

Here in Washington, every official who could be seen, except 
the President, has been interviewed. Mass meetings have been 
held. As a matter of fact, the chief of the Bureau of Prisons and 
his assistant, Howard Gill, spent almost three hours with Evan 
Thomas, Roland Brooks, the mother of young Murphy and me. 
General Hershey and Fowler Harper of the Manpower Com- 
mission have been seen. There is no doubt about the fact that 
the boys have accomplished at least one thing and that is they 
have focused the attention of public officials and the peace move- 
ment upon this problem by their self-imposed punishment. 

And one must say for the prison officials, that they are not 
just indifferent or hard-boiled. They, too, are deeply concerned 
and baffled, but they function within a certain framework of law 
and are helpless to act outside this framework. 

The boys will break their fast only when they are convinced 
that all conscientious objectors can be permitted to do work of 
national importance. If we would save the lives of these 
heroic youths, we must bend every effort to accomplish. this. 
For this, the responsibility lies with General Hershey, Chief of 
Selective Service—Zlst and C Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
and with the National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
which runs the camps. 

How can we who are pacifists let Easter dawn this year 
unless we have found the way to give back to these modern 
saints the lives they would lay down for a cause? 


— DOROTHY DETZER. 


A Call to Peace Now, by Dorothy Hutchinson. 15c. The 
author gives an answer to the challenge “if we have no construc- 
tive program to substitute for war-to-victory, we admit the 
necessity of war.’ She does not think conscientious protest and 
the palliatives of relief work are enough, but calls for a radical 
solution to the present crucial emergency, the mediated peace 
long advocated by W.1.L. Her well organized argument for the 
complete but active pacifist position is directed to the’ Society of 
Friends, but will be stimulating to all who question the method 


of war. 
* * * 


The Americas and the Post War World, by Florence Brewer 
Boeckel. 25c. Mrs. Boeckel, a writer well known to the W.I.L. 
and to all peace workers, here presents a clear, brief summary of 
the main points of the post-war plans now being publicized in 
the United States, from the Atlantic Charter to the “Delaware 
Conference” of churches, including the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, and many others. The pamphlet was 
written for the People’s Mandate Committee for Inter-American 
Peace and Cooperation. 


Any of these books or pamphlets may be ordered 
the National Literature Office, 1924 Chestnut Street, Phila 
Remember that all book orders placed through us help in 
financing our work. 


FOUR LIGHTS 
Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 


1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the 


post-office 
- at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Published monthly, except August and Sep 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
National Executive Office, 1734 F Se. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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